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ANCIENT KNOCKERS. 


(With illustrations, page 211.) 


The important transformations accomplished in the 
pcial and political life of our age as opposed to the 
ast, the thorough change which our views on intellec- 
hal culture and customs, on public and private life have 
ndergone, combined with the increased requirements 
f comfort and luxury could not but modify our artistic 
aste and consequently art itself. Very seldom indeed do 
e find productions of former periods in art adapted 
» modern use in their original form; especially is this 
e case with regard to house furniture and implements, 
hich present one of the most difficult but also most 
ateful tasks of the Useful Arts, if we try to imbue 
urselves with the true style and spirit of the old masters, 
mbining therewith a judicious treatment of the material, 


d in pursuing this path aim at creating works at once | 


eautiful and perfectly appropriate to the customs and 
quirements of the day. Many changes have been wrought 
this branch of art in the rapid course of time, several 
which are for the better, although perhaps not in a 
rely artistic point of view; for the levelling tendency 


f our exertions is not exactly favorable to the develop- | 
lent of Art-Industry in the spirit of the Middle-Ages | 


nd Renaissance. 


To: ° ° ° — | 
Uniformity is the most dangerous enemy to indivi- | 


wal and original conception and form in Art; it is that 
hich the artist has most to contend with, and against 
hich he has to employ all his strength. Many a piece 


able in former times, is now almost forgotten and has 
en supplanted by numberless ephemeral productions 
id fancy articles, which in their turn have disappeared. 


hop‘ goods which, made by the dozen, and stripped of 
¢ original artistic form, are devoid of true beauty and 
flegance, thus furnishing insipid, unsatisfactory produc- 


lons of mere utilitarian character, which find admission 
The Workshop. 





| design. 


into the household amongst all the different classes of 
society merely through the single recommendation of their 
cheapness. 

The knocker, once the ornament of almost every 
door during the Middle-Ages and Renaissance, has not 
been spared a similar lot. These graceful creations of 
many an artistic mind, often the charming centre-piece 
of the decorative device of a door, are highly interesting 
by their excellent motives, the main features of the 


Today nothing remains of all this; quite plain 


| where we still find them, they have had in many in- 


stances to give place to the bell or the pneumatic or 
electric apparatus with its plain round button for means 
of communication and sign of existence, 
which, doubt, much better by 
the shrill sound of the bell than by the heavy thumps of 
the bronze knocker on the massive metal-mounted door. 

If we consider attentively the extant specimens of 
this article which show so much variety and beauty of 


an apparatus 


no answers its purpose 


ornamental and figure-subjects, we observe two principal 
groups, the material and manufacture, 
which mark the chief features of the style and tendency of 
metal-works, viz., that of wrought iron and bronze. We 
are particularly rich in works of the first category and the 


determined by 


| elaborate skill and dexterity evinced in medieval smith- 


work is well known. This department in art which ap- 


| pears so limited in its range can show however works 
M furniture or utensil, well-known and quite indispen- | 


which will rank amongst the first in the history of the 
Useful Arts, both of their intrinsic value 
which they derive directly from the master’s hand, and 


on account 


of the boldness and elegance in the treatment of the 
else they have sunk down to the level of the »slop- | 


material by which they are distinguished. 

The typical feature of the wrought knocker is na- 
turally the ring, this being not only the means of com- 
munication, but also the handle for moving the mas- 
sive door itself. The ring suspended from some floral 
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ornament is marked by bold mouldings, or the com- | 
position is more elaborate in design, showing two inter- 
laced snakes or dragons devouring each other. During 
the later period of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
the ring is flatter and broader, finishing in a point to- 
wards its lower end and often decorated with Flamboyant 
tracery. Here again we meet with that incongruity 
by which Gothic Art was often marked, viz., the imi- 
tution of purely architectonic forms in the creations of 
the Useful Arts. For it is certainly not beautiful, nor 
can it be in any way justified, if the ring of a door 
handle is filled in with simulated window tracery. 

The contours of the tracery were frequently relieved 
by red or blue parchment, or cloth placed behind the 
pierced ground, traces of which are often found in an- 
cient works of that age. On the decline of Gothic Art, 
during the time of Medieval extravagance, when con- 
ventional tracery and mullions degenerated into natural 
ramifications and scroll-work, the knocker was of course 
subjected to a similar treatment. Following the ten- 
dency of late Gothic Art it was sometimes transformed 
into a mere architectural structure taking at one time 
the shape of a hook affixed to mountings decorated with 
tracery, at another even that of a whole tower with 
battlements and parapets. The simple metal flower or 
floral ornament, worked from a sheet of malleable iron 
either flat or embossed, is generally very beautiful in 
design, and in its pure outlines and excellent disposition 
of the main-lines of very good effect. 

Italy especially has to show many excellent crea- 
tions of the metal-worker; Siena and Florence, in the 
well-known door-handles and torch-holders of the palaces 
Strozzi and Guadagni by Caparra, preserve works which 
hy their elegant mouldings and the repose of the masses 
are characteristic specimens of the early period of the 
Renaissance then just dawning, while they exhibit still 
the Medieval treatment of the material. The ring of 
the Guadagni palace, the door of which like those of 
almost all the Florentine palaces was protected by great 
nails against the strikes of the besieger’s axe, is en- 
riched with dragons whose severe conventional contours 
are merely beaten into the surface without affecting the 
main-lines. 

Italian bronze castings are still very superior speci- 
mens of works of that kind. The revival of the an- 
tique, and the improvement and refinement of design and 
workmanship acted upon the artist as a powerful stimu- 
lant for the exercise of his creative power, and for la- 
vishing, in noble emulation, the rich fruit of his imagi- 
nation even on comparatively insignificant objects. 

The early Renaissance period on the whole preserved 
the form of the ring, as shown by numerous specimens 
on the doors of many houses of almost all Italian towns, 
and on gates of churches and sacristies, the door-handle 
of Sta. Croce pulpit being an excellent example of simple 
beauty and elegance. 












The greater part of these productions date from tho 
later Renaissance period up to the sixteenth and seyep. 
teenth centuries; an epoch in which mannerism already 
fettered High Art, but in which also fresh impulse and 
development were lent to the Useful Arts and especially 
to the manufacture of bronzes, mastering the accomplish- 
ment of every possible task. For although Ghiberti had 
previously reached the highest degree of excellence jy 
the treatment of relief metal work, the casting of st. 
tuary work was brought to perfection by the masters of 
a later period only, of which class Giovanni da Bologng 
may be cited as the best representative. 

It is true that only few knockers still extant cay 
be ascribed to him; still he was the centre of a set of 
artists to whom, working in the same spirit, we owe 
many excellent productions. The artistic conception ot 
these works is generally characterised by the grouping 
of human and animal figures, of masks and emblens 
into the shape of a ring, or freely combined in some 
other arrangement, in which particular regard was paid 
to the considerable weight necessary for the functions of 
the knocker. Two winged syrens arranged as a ring, 
or dolphins and amorini of very charming design, form 
the graceful motives on which the imagination of the 
artist has seized for the exercise of his skill. A lion 
with two eagles, rams’ heads, and wreaths of fruit and 
flowers form the decorative device of a specimen at Bo- 
logna, a cowering satyr on a bracket that of another 
at Padua, a Venus with two amorini mounted on dol- 
phins that of a third in Capo d'Istria. The celebrated 
knocker from the Pisani palace at Venice representing 
Neptune holding the trident, and two rampant sea-horses 
is repeatedly chosen by the artist as subject for his 
creation; we find it also amongst the sketches of Perin 
del Vaga who added flowing drapery to the figures in 
his composition. 

Bologna and Ferrara are rich in handsome knockers, 
the door of almost every palace and house exhibiting 
this ornament. The loggias of the streets of these towns 
show a variety of these bronze castings, although of course 
the style of manufacture allowed and aided the multipli- 
cation of favorite specimens. The same hand that devised 
the knocker has often decorated the whole door, and 
principally the lock-plate gives frequent occasion for the 
display of the artist’s fancy, being enriched now with 
some beautiful, characteristic mask, now with some all 
mal’s head with wide-opened jaws. 

The careful examination of this comparatively w- 
important object has shown how a period, in which ar 
tistic genius was highly valued, and true art and its 
tendencies understood, and supported by the people « 
large, and cultivated with innate national taste, produced 
genuine works of art, combining fitness of purpose with 
beauty of form: Imbued with the same principles Wé 
may achieve similar results. 
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Fig. 7. ‘i 
wf Fig. 8, 
Fig. 1. From the Strada San Stefano, Bologna. Fig. 5. From the Austrian Museum 
-s ; um. 
“§ : ee ae — | » 6. » » Strada delle Asse, Bologna. 
; : ae ig — ologna. | a” 3 > » Strada San Mamolo, Bologna. 
, rgo 8. Croce, Florence. >» 8. > » Pulpit door of 8. Croce, Florence. 
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SPECIMENS OF ORNAMENTATION. 
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No. 3. 





Nos. 1—38. Sepulchral Monument of Pietro Noceto, by M. Civitale in Lucca Cathedral; Sixteenth Century. 
No. 1. Front Elevation Nos. 2 and 3. Details of Pedestal and Cornice; */1s of real size. The monument, executed in - 
marble is inlaid with porphyry, indicated by the darker shading in No. 1, the ground of figures of semicircle being serpentine. The 
ornaments, frieze and capitals picked out in gold: the candelabrum surmounting the whole entirely gilt. 
The Wo 
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Nos. 4—6. Vertical and horizontal Border Patterns for Apartments. 


The Workshop. 
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No. 9. No. No. 11. 
Nos. 711. Modern Surface Ornament, executed on opaque glass by Messrs. J. and L. Lobmeyr, Vienna. — The dotted parts of 
design representing gold, the horizontal shading light blue, the dark shading vermillion. 
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No. 12. No. 13. No. 14. 





Nos, 12—14, Flower-pots, Vases, and Fruit-stand in crystal with metal mounts; '/2 of real size; executed by Messrs. J. und L. Lob- 
meyr, Vienna. 
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Nos. 15 and 16. Bookcover; by 
MM. Petit & Massard, Paris. The 


dark parts of design in red leather, 


the ground-color of the leather, 
ornaments in blank being gilt. 
Back of cover, No. 16, shows 5 


the vertical shading representing divisions or compartments. 
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No. 17. 


Nos. 17—19. Arm-chair in Modern Gothic. M. P. Bénard, Archt., Paris. 
The ornaments, either incised or inlaid, may partly be omitted, as shown by details, No. 5 of Supplement. 
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Nos. 20—22. 


Nos, 20—22. Washhand-stand with Pier-glass. Mr. Rehlender, Archt., Berlin. 


The chamfers and ornamental parts, in opposition to the polish of the furniture in light ash, are mat, the latter being partly surface 

ornament, partly carved, the flowers especially deeply sunk. The plan shows two projecting corner brackets for placing toilet-objects 

A tap projecting from mouth of mask under glass throws the water into the basin. The slab is marble, the mask and ornament 
bronzed zinc. For details see Supplement Nos. 1 and 2. 
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7 Nos. 283—26. Cane-bottom and Stuffed Chairs, Mr. Rehlender, Archt., Berlin. 
The chairs , belonging to the same set as Nos, 20—22, are executed in the same style. Details in Nos. 3 and 4 of Supplement. 




























































































Nos. 27 and 28. 


Nos. 27 and 28. Centre and Cornerpieces for Stueco Ceiling. Mr. A. Toepfer, Augsburg. The color, indicated by the shaded parts 
is but sparingly used, being merely intended to set off the plastic forms of the ornaments by a warm tint. 
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29 to be worked in ivory, No. 32 either wood or ivory: 
disposed round the chamber. 
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29—36. Revolver. Mr. F. Barth. 
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Nos. 37 and 38. Sepulchral Stone, Mr. Wolanek, Vienna. 
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No, 39. Bronze Chandelier, executed by Mr. D. Hollenbach. Vienna. 


VARIOUS. 


Historical Notes on Earthenware. 


Amongst the various branches of the potter’s art, that of 
preparing fine earthenware was certainly discovered last, and may 
he termed modern in comparison with the more common or 
enamelled productions, 

| Clay-wares composed of a soft, porous, calcareous mass, covered 
with enamel, were first made by the Arabs, and introduced by 


them into Spain. The celebrated Palace of the Alhambra, built 
in the year 1273 by Mohamed Ben Alhamar, is profusely decorated 
| with tablets of earthenware, and with urns of the same substance. 
A knowledge of earthenware was first introduced into Italy by the 
Arabs (1415); but it appears that the manufacture of pottery was 
discovered independently by the Florentine sculptor, Lucca della 
Robbia (1338 to 1430), who cultivated it with great assiduity and 


| success, as a means of embodying artistic conceptions. A grand- 
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child of Lucca carried the art of his ancestor into France, about 
the year 1530, where it sunk into oblivion, until it was again 
revived about the year 1560, by Bernhard de Palissy, who endea- 
yvoured to imitate the Italian models. About the same time (1520), 
earthenware vessels were made at Nuremberg, while the celebrated 
works at Delft in Holland were established in the year 1660. It 
is lastly well authenticated that enamelled earthenware was manu- 
factured in Persia in the 17th century. 

Specimens of fine French earthenware are said to be in exi- 
stence dating from the time of Henry IL, therefore in the 16t® cen- 
tury; but the real starting point of this branch of the manufacture 
of pottery, for which, from its gradual development, no definite 
period can be fixed, is much later, and in its present form is 
decidedly of English origin. The use of ground quartz was first 
introduced by Th. Astbury, in the beginning of the 18t' century. 
He observed that flint became white when calcined, and employed 
it as a means of bleaching or rendering pottery white. The com- 
munication of color to the glaze was introduced by Sadler and 
Gireen; the cream colored ware was discovered by Enoch Wood ; 
hut the real founder of English potteries (1730 to 1795) was the 
celebrated Josiah Wedgwood. He 1770 


the village of Etruria, and by his own discoveries, taste, and in- 


established in the year 
dustry, completely remodelled and greatly extended this branch 
of industry. 

The 


abroad, is derived from the town of Faénea, in Italy. 


name I‘ayence, which is given to this kind of ware 
The older 
denomination, Majolica, which was applied to Italian earthenware, 
is believed to be a corruption of the name Majorca, one of the 


Balearic Islands, 


Preservation of Wood. 


Many attempts have been made to increase the durability of 
wood by the injection of certain solutions, especially that of sul- 
phate of copper. On this subject the Academy of Sciences has 
He states 
that, when properly effected, the injection of the above-mentioned 


received an interesting paper by M. Maurice Boucherie. 
solution is always beneficial; and that the best way to perform 
it is by displacing the sap and then letting the wood dry in the 
air. ‘lo prove this assertion, M. Boucherie sent in with his paper 
u few samples of railway sleepers laid down in 1847, after being 
prepared in the way mentioned. They had been taken up but a 
time ago, 


to be harder to saw than any common dry wood; their resistance 


short and in excellent ‘preservation. They were found 
was equal to that of green wood, and their elasticity had been 
Ow that it is 
not the excess of sulphate of copper to which they owe their ex- 


preserved unimpaired. author contends however, 
cellence but to the combination of oxide of copper with the cel- 
that 
if the latter materéal, or linen or cotton cloth, be impregnated 


lulose of the wood. ‘To show the truth of this, he remarks. 


with cupric solutions, and afterwards washed in much water until 
be left, 


such substances will remain uninjured, however long they may lie 


none of the metal salt it will nevertheless be found that 
buried in the earth; and that if they be afterwards treated with 
It is well 
known that the continual contact of the iron chair with the slee- 


ammonia, oxide of copper will be obtained from them. 


pers is injurious to the wood, and yet in the present case it has 
not been so, the wood having been used when perfectly dry, after 
being saturated with the copper solution. ‘The latter is rarely 
absorbed if the wood contain more than six per cent. of sulphate 


of iron. Galignani. 


Oil Painting upon Zinc. 


Every painter is aware of the difficulty experienced in making 
vil colors adhere to articles of sheet zinc. Prof. Baettger, however, 
has recently published a process by which it is stated, that the 
desired result can be accomplished, this process consisting in the 
previous application, by means of a hard brush, of a mordant, 
composed of one part of chloride of copper, one part of nitrate 
of copper, one part of sal ammoniac, and sixty-four parts of water, 






~~ 
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to which is afterwards added one part of hydrochloric acid, The 
| zinc turns of a deep black immediately after the application, 


changing after drying (twelve to twenty four hours) to a dirty 
black, greyish-white shade, upon which any oil color once applied 
will adhere with the greatest tenacity. 


Practical Recipes. 





Whitewash for Outside Work. — Take of good quickline 
half a bushel, slack in the usual manner and add one pound com. 
mon salt, half a pound of sulphate of zine (white vitriol), and one 
gallon of sweet milk. The salt and the white vitriol should be dis. 
solved before they are added, when the whole should be thoroughly 
mixed with sufficient water to give the proper consistency, The 
sooner the mixture is then applied the better. 

To Make a Pure Caramel. — The commercial caramel jg q 
solution of burnt sugar in water. It is rarely pure, often con- 
taining undecomposed sugar and bitter compounds generated during 
the heating process. ‘To purify its solution, it should be filtered 
and alcohol added until no precipitate is thrown down. The preci- 
pitate is a dark brown powder, in many instances almost black, 
and is pure caramel, soluble in water, but insoluble in alcohol, 

To Fill Holes in Iron Castings. — Sulphur one part, sal- 
ammoniac two parts, powdered iron turning eighty parts, make 
into a thick paste with water immediately before using. The me 
terials should also be kept separate until the time they are wanted, 

Scientific American. 


New Tube Well. 


The New South Wales correspondent of the Times, dating 
from Sidney, speaks of a tube well, which be considers superior 





to the “Abyssinian”. The tube to be sunk, instead of being shod 
with a steel point and pierced with holes, is quite open at the 
bottom, and possesses a free cutting circumference in contact with 
When this 
is encountered, a jumper is used inside the first tube, and this 
having pretty free motion within the tube makes a way of larger 


the ground. It may be sunk through the solid rock. 


circumference. For quitting the rubbish a tubular jumper is used, 
which, when filled with material, is withdrawn and emptied. 





To Clean Silver Plate. 
Fill a large saucepan with water; put into it one ounce of 
carbonate of potash and a quarter of a pound of whiting. Now 


put in all the spoons, forks, and small plate, and boil them for 
twenty minutes; after which take the saucepan off the fire and 
allow the liquor to become cold; then take each piece out and 
polish with soft leather. A soft brush must be used to clean the 


embossed and engraved parts. Piesse. 


Black Coloring for Zine and Brass. 

In order to obtain a durable black color for zine work, cleat 
the object with a mixture of finely powdered quartz and sulphuric 
acid, then dip it in a solution of 4 parts ammoniacal sulphate of 
nickel and 40 parts water to which add 1 part sulphuric acid ; 
after a few moments’ immersion the object must be well washed 
and dried. The black coat adheres perfectly to zinc, while, if ob 
tained by means of nitrate or chloride of copper, it is not durable 
If the object is scratched with a wire-brush it takes a beautiful 
bronze color. 

In order to give a fine black stain to brass-work, dip it in 4 
liquid heated to 122° F., and composed of */2 part arsenic acid 
1 part hydrochloric acid, 20 parts water and 1/s part sulphuric 
acid, after which wash and dry it well. If the object, while in this 
mixture, is touched with a cylinder of zinc, the electric current 
thereby produced accelerates the deposit of the coat of red 
arsenic. 
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